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LETTER 


EARL OF CARLISLE, 


_ OCCASIONED BY 


HIS LORDSHIP's 
REPLY 


— To 


” EARL FITZWILLIAMs TWO LETTERS: 


TXHIBITING 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PARTIES, IN IRELAND— 
VINDICATING THE LATE VICEROY'S ADMINIS- 
TRATION, AND THE CHARACTERS OF THE PER=- 
SONS WITH WHOM HE ASSOCIATED IN COUNCIL, 
FROM THE MALEVOLENT ASPERSIONS LEVELLED 
AT THEM—AND DETAILING THE SECRET 
CAUSES WHICH LED TO HIS RECAL. / 
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Juſtum et tenacem propoſiti Virum 
Non Civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis Tyranni 
Mente quatit fſolida, ——_—_— 
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London, May 24,1795, 
Myr LorD, . 


F 


"Tas attention of the world has been irre- 
ſiſtibly attracted, and the public mind highly 
intereſted by the recent publication of ſome Let- 
ters which lately paſſed between your Lordſhip 
and Earl FitzwiLLIaM. - 

But, however the diſcloſure of a private and 
confidential correſpondence might excite gene- 


ral curioſity, the ſubje& matter of which that 


correſpondence treats is of ſuch important and 
momentous concern to the peace, welfare, and 
integrity of the Britiſh Empire, as to abſent 

© If every 


n S. 
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every leſs intereſting conſideration, and to fe- 
quire and juſtify a ſtria inveſtigation of the pro- 
ceedings which gave riſe to thoſe extraordinary 
epiſtles. 

When, my Lord, an individual commits him- 
ſelf at the tribunal of the Public, he muſt be 
prepared to encounter ſuch animadverſions and 
remarks on his conduct and his writings, as the 
Public, without reſpetting titles or perſons, is 
always diſpoſed to beſtow. 

It was natural to expect, from the long and 
unreſerved friendſhip which had ſubſiſted be- 
tween your Lordſhip and Earl FitzwiLL1 aw 
—that your Letter would prove a commentary 
on his—that it would further elucidate the myſ- 
terious buſineſs which occaſioned it—and that, 
at leaſt, it would zealouſly vindicate the con- 
duct and charatter of the noble Earl from the 
obloquy and miſrepreſentation with which they 
had been unfairly and infidiouſty attacked. 
They, however, who expect to find any ſuch 
ſatisfactory matters in your Lordſhip's © Reply,” 
will, I believe, find themſelves wholly diſap- 

pointed. | 115 

I ſhall not hazard a conjetcture - what could 
be your private ri.otives for giving to the public 
chirteen pages of courtly verbiage, that ſcarcely 
kim over the ſubject; a ſubjett too which your 
| 2 5 noble 
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noble correſpondent preſſed ſo earneſtly on your | 


attention ; but the tenor and meaning of your 
Anſwer are ſufficiently obvious, and might be 
expreſſed in fourteen words, viz. that you diſ- 
approved of the noble Earl's conduct altogether, 
during his Viceroyſhip of Ireland. 

The ſpirit and charatter 'of modern politics, 
and of modern parties, are indeed hoſtile to all 
the ties of amity, and to every endearing con- 
neQion and relationſhip which binds man to 
man : for no ſooner does this inimical ſpirit fully 
occupy the human heart, than it immediately 
extinguiſhes all its nobler ſentiments, it alienates 
the mind from its former affections, converts the 
ſweet emotions of friendſhip itſelf into feelings 
of irreconcilable enmity, and * carries the poi- 
«*« ſon of diſtruſt and reſentment into houſes never 
tt before at variance.” | 

We may then ceaſe to admire, that you, my 
Lord, acting as you do with the party that has 
treated Earl FITZ WILLIAM with ſuch flagrant 


injuſtice, ſhould take a decided part againſt him, 


and cenſure his conduct in a ſtile and diftion, 
varniſhed indeed with copious profeſſions of 
friendſhip, but devoid of one ſatisfactory reaſon 
or convincing argument, to ee your 
allegations. 
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Your Lordſhip frequently alludes to a former 
Letter addreſſed to Earl Fitz WILLIAM, which, 
we are led to ſuppoſe, provoked his anſwers ; 
this firſt letter appears not to have been pub- 
liſhed, but you ſeem to have recapitulated its 
contents in the one now before the public. 

Concerning Earl FiTzwirLL1an's late admi- 
niſtration, you mention, (as ſtated in your for- 
mer Letter) “that a general belief prevailed, 
* that in the noble Earl's final arrangements, 
te and concluding converfation with his Majeſty's 
« Miniſters, at which others aſſiſted, it was ſet- 
* tled, that no material meaſure, either as to per- 
« ſons or things, was to be decided upon without 
ie further communication and concurrence with 
te the Cabinet of England.” Now, my Lord, 
it appears that it was wholly unneceſſary for you 
to repeat this aſſertion, inaſmuch as your noble 
correſpondent had, in his two anſwers to your 
firſt unpubliſhed letter, explained in the moſt 
explicit and deciſive language—the terms on 
which alone he conſented to accept of the Lord 


Lieutenancy of Ireland. 


And I pray you, my Lord, which is more de- 
ſerving of credit, your ſtatement, of the arrange- 
ments“ founded on * a general belief,” even 
although that ſtatement might be countenanced 
by m—ft—1 evaſion or negation; or the open 
and 


E 


and candid avowal of a Nobleman eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by the honour and probity of his 
charaQter, when at the ſame time, he ſolemnly 
ſtakes that honour, and that character on the 
truth of his aſſertions ? 

Lord FITZzwILLIAM ſtates, in his firſt Let- 
ter, —© That the Emancipation of the Roman 
« Catholics of Ireland was a meaſure deter- 
* mined on in the Britiſh Cabinet, even before 
« the Duke of P— and his friends participated in 
er its councils, —that it was the boaſt of the W 
« adminiſtration to have begun the buſineſs, and 
„that, on the day of the Duke of P— 
&« kiffing hands, it was determined to bring it 
& forwards this Seſſion.“ -In his Lordſhip's 
ſecond Letter he obſerves, that“ firſt, the Ca- 
de thulic queſtion entered for nothing into the 
« real cauſe of his recal; and ſecondly, that 
* from the very beginning, as well as in the whole 
* proceedings of that fatal buſineſs, for ſuch he 
«* feared he muſt call it, he acted in perfect con- 
« formity with the original outline ſettled between 
* him and his M-»—'s M- „ prevous tg 
« his departure from London.” His Lordſhip 
proceeds to ſtate further, © that, from the year 
* 1793,—(when the Roman Catholics obtained 
de the eleftive franchiſe) he was decidedly of 
opinion chat the work ought to be completed, 

“and 
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e and the Catholics relieved from every remain- 
ce ing diſqualification. In this opinion the Duke 
< of P uniformly concurred with him; and, 
& when this queſtion came under diſcuſſion pre- 
« yious to his departure for Ireland, he found 
« the Cabinet, with Mr. P at their head, 
« ſtrongly impreſſed with the ſame conviction.” 
« Had I found it otherwiſe, adds EARL Firtz- 
% WILLIAM, 1 never would have undertaken the 
government.“ 

Such chen, my Lord, is the real ſtatement of 
the © previous Arrangement,“ which contains 
ſuch ſtubborn facts, and damning truths,—thet, 
ſhould it fail to attach at laſt a Proteus M F 
he muſt be pronounced to be endued with poli- 
tical Infallibility. 

It further appears— that the late Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, in his official diſpatches, regu- 
larly reported the progreſs that was making to- 
wards the total Emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics. Not, however, until the diſmiſſal of 
the B———ds did he receive the {lighteſt inti- 
mation of the impropriety or inexpediency 07 
the meaſure.— 

But, hefore we diſcuſs that fingular affair, it 
will be abſolutely neceſſary, for its better and 
clearer comprehenſion, to take a ſhort retro- 
ſpective ſuryey of the ſtate of Ireland. 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip ſeems to be ſatisfied, that from 
your own experience, when chief Governor of 
Ireland, you could aſſiſt your noble Friend 
with practical documents, which might be bene- 
ficially applied to his ſyſtem of conduct in that 
important ſtation. 

My Lord, in this revolutionary age, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that the routine of buſineſs in 
the management of the Iriſh Politics of your 
times, can apply to the preſent. 

An abortive kind of revolution had taken 
place in that Kingdom; different Arrangements 
and other modes of condutt neceſſarily followed; 
anew Dynaſty of Lord-Lieutenants commenced, 
and your Lordſhip will pleaſe to recolle&t—that 
you are chronicled among the laſt Viceroys of 
the old. 

It muſt however be admitted, — that there is a 
reſemblance in the meaſures and events that diſ- 
tinguiſhed the latter part of your Lordſhip's ad- 
miniftration in Ireland and the preſent times; 
in the former period, we were involved in a 
ruinous and diſaſtrous War; ſuch exactly is our 
fituation at preſent; Ireland was then, as now, 
in a ſtate of alarming perturbation; and that, 
nation, in your time, was ſtruggling for its 
Rights and Liberties, againſt the over-ruling 
Power of an Engliſh P C as it is at 

h preſent 
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preſent againſt its over-ruling Influence. — There 
is one other remarkable coincidence of circum- - 
ſtances, - your Lordſhip was allo abruptly diſ- 
miſſed from your Government, and your ſuc- 
ceſſor (the Duke of Portland) nominated with- 
out the etiquette—/amentabile difly without 
even the etiquette of a previous intimation. 
The cauſes of each event were however totally 
different. Your Lordſhip acting under a Ca- 
binet of M s, inſtituted, one. would ſuppoſe, 
expreſsly for the puniſhment and ruin of a Peo- 
ple, dealt out your pittances of freedom to the 
nation you governed, only as they were wrung 
by force from the iron gripe of Oppreſſion, and 
you were recalled in conſequence of a change 
of Miniſtry, and the eſtabliſhment of a Whig 
adminiſtration, which, during its ephemeral ex- 
iſtence, reſtored to Ireland its national indepen- 
dency, and ſnatched the whole Empire from im- 
minent perdition. | 

The ſtate of Parties in Ireland ſince the Re- 
volution of 1688, has been inſeparably connect- 


ed with the three religious perſuaſions of its in- 


habitants, and the ſpirit of its Politics have 
ariſen from the exertions of one of thoſe Parties 
to maintain a domineering aſcendancy over the 
reſt. 


The 
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. The governing Party are excluſively of the 
eſtabliſhed church; of which it is worthy of re. 
mark, that its followers are leſs numerous, con- 
trary to what obtains in other countries, than 
either of the other Setts, but for this very rea- 
ſon they enjoy an ampler dividend of the good 
things of the land: They form, as it were, a 
body corporate in the nation, that monopolizes 
all places of emolument, honourand patronage, in 
the revenue, the church, and the ſtate. As to mat- 
ters of faith, they are great latitudinarians, luke- 


warm Chriſtians, and very unworthy members 


indeed of the religion they profeſs. But if they 
are indifferent in ſpiritual, they make ample 
amends by an ardent purſuit of, and a zealous | 
attachment to temporal concerns. An obſequi- 
ouſneſs of demeanor, a ſupple pliability of prin- 
ciple that can, with the utmoſt facility, warp and 
twiſt and untwiſt itſelf conformably to the jarring 
and oppoſite meaſures of ſucceeding adminiſtra- 
tions, compoſe the chief political features of a 
Church-of-Ireland Man. God forbid! how- 
ever, that- this laxity of principle ſhoulf attach 
itfelf to Proteſtantiſm in general. Theſe errors 
are to be looked for in the political, not in the 
religious creed of its profeſſors, among whom 
there are numbers diſtinguiſhed by the moſt 
amiable philanthropy, and the moſt active bene- 

oy 3 volence, 
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yolence, virtues which peculiarly charaQterize 
the Proteſtant Chriſtian. Nevertheleſs, theſe are 
the Gentry who in Ireland profeſs—that—« they 
« are totally at a loſs to conceive what cauſe or 
« pretext the people can find to be diſcontent- 
ed; who continually expatiate on the envi- 
able bleſſings of our glorious conſtitution, and 
who moſt eloquently declaim over their claret 
—on the preſent happineſs and rifing proſperity 
of their country. 

Wholly different from this laſt deſcription of 
People, and rather more confiderable as to 
number are the Diffenters: if we confider the 
qualities that diſtinguiſh them,—their induftry, 
their love of order, their probity, their deco- 
rous manners, their amity—ſo truly chriſttan— 
towards- each other, their general information, 
their liberal regard for religious and political li- 
berty, their adherence to the genuine principles 
and ſpirit of the Engliſh Conſtitution, and, fi- 
nally, their generous. and patriotic exertions to 
promote an union among Iriſhmen of every de- 
nomination, —if theſe be qualities that challenge 
the regard and eſteem of good men,—then are 
the Iriſh ſeQaries, take them all-in all, the moſt 
 reſpeQable claſs of people in Ireland, and un- 
doubtedly as reſpeQable as any nation on the 
wn of * earth can boaſt of, 

Your 
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Your Lordſhip need not be informed—that 


the preceding diviſions of the inhabitants of Ire- 
land are properly colonial ; they indeed owe 
their origin to Engliſh and Scotch coloniſts, al- 
though their preſent deſcendants have been con- 


fiderably blended with the natives by intermar- 


riages; until of late, however, they were regard- 
ed by them, with envy and implacable —_— 
as aliens, uſurpers and robbers. 

The aboriginal Iriſh, at this day, form more 
than two thirds of the population of the country, 
Theſe are they, who, for fix centuries have 
been treated with all the rigour, cruelty, and 
injuſtice, that the moſt inſolent conquerors could 


exerciſe over the moſt abjea ſlaves. Driven 


from their antient poſſeſſions and patrimonial in- 
heritances, ex-paled from any participation in 
the laws of their invaders, inſulted, inſlaved, and 
murdered with impunity ; is it to be wondered 


| at—that they ſhould cheriſh an invincible diſ- 


like of their oppreſſors, aggravated and inflamed, 
as it was, by a continual repetition. of their nu- 
merous wrongs, and by the additional ſtimulus 
of religious antipathy? Hence aroſe thoſe fero- 
cious hoſtilities and conſtant inſurreQions, mark- 
ed by horrible and ſavage exceſſes, which blot 
and disfigure every page of Iriſh hiſtory, fro its 
commencement even to the preſent times. Yet 


C 2 theſe. 
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theſe very natives, although miſrepreſented, and 
traduced as fierce and untameable barbarians, 
offer to the eye of Philoſophy a moſt intereſting 
pitture. In them ſhe recognizes a race indeli- 
bly ſtamped by the impreſſive hand of Nature 
with congenial vigour of body and energy of 
mind. Amid the humble cottages of theſe poor 
people ſhe eontemplates, at the cloſe of the 18th 
century, the manners and character of the pri- 
mitive ages, love of indolence and of ſocial en- 
joyments, —unoſtentatious and genuine hoſpitali- 
ty, warm friendſhip, quick reſentment, —im- 
placable revenge, - conſtitutional courage, —and 
Invincible fortitude ; in fine, Philoſophy will aſ- 
cribe their virtues ta the national character, but 
their vices to the errors of their government ; 
the defects of their civil polity, and the almoſt 
total privation of civil liberty. Of the Roman 
Catholic Gentlemen it may be obſerved that they, 


in general, excel in perſonal and mental endow- 


ments, and by elegance of manners, and libe- 


Tality of mind, very forcibly recommend the 


national virtues. Nor are the clergy of this per- 


ſuaſion leſs deſerving of commendation ; unre- 
mittingly attentive ta their religious duties, inde- 


fatigable in their paſtoral attendance, and ex- 
emplary in their lives, —to them the country is 
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more indebted for the preſervation of its internal 
peace, than to all the penal laws and military 
eſtabliſhments that government could inſtitute. 
The unſhaken loyalty of this great body of Peo- 
ple to the crown of England, and to his Majeſ- 
ty's perſon, has never been impeached. Their 
generous conduct and noble fidelity,—in aban- 


doning their all—to follow the deſperate fortunes 


of a fugitive Prince,—prove their unequivocal 
attachment to Monarchy, which, on the total 
failure of the houſe of STu ART, they have tranſ- 
ferred to the illuſtrious houſe of Bxunswick. 
Even in the preſent unpopular War, have they 
ever flinched from their duty? Have they ever 
betrayed ſymptoms of dilaftetion? Ireland has 
furniſhed for the war not leſs than 120 thouſand 
men; men who have, at all times, born the 
brunt of the battle; of theſe—three-fourths at 
leaſt were Roman Catholics. And what after 
all do they demand?—That, they ſhould be 
bound by the ſame laws, enjoy the ſame rights, 
and be intereſted in the defence of the conſtitu- 
tion equally with the reſt of their countrymen. 
Againſt this juſt plea the Coronation-Oath,— 
«« for lack of argument,” is ſet up; as if the 
eſtabliſhed religion is to be ſupported only by 
the perſecution of all others; yet, by matchleſs 

| | inconſiſtency, 
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inconfiſtency, the E ſh G t upholds 
in his hierarchy his holineſs the Pope, recog- 
nizes the Roman Catholic as the eſtabliſhed 
Religion in Corſica, and authorizes the eſta. 
bliſhment of the ſame. Religion in the Provinces 
of Canada, while, at the ſame time, it refuſes to 
concede to the juſt claims of three millions of 
loyal and petitioning ſubjetts; and for what 


reaſon? merely becauſe they are Roman Ca- 


tholics! EET | 

Such, my Lord, are the charafters and con- 
ditions of the three deſcriptions of people that 
compoſe the - Iriſh nation. Theſe, ſince the 
Revolution of 1688, formed three diſtin 
Parties, adtuated by different motives and inte- 


reſts, and regarding each other with enmity and 


diſtruſt, It was the cruel and illiberal policy of 
6 t to foment and encourage theſe party 
diſtindtions, and by loading the Roman Catholic 
with an intolerable weight of penal laws, and by 
feitering him with arbitrary diſqualifications, it 
vainly preſumed that it had flifled and extin- 
guiſhed the ſpirit of the party molt formidable 
for its numbers, and had diſheartened—or inti- 


midated or bought off the others. 


Thus was Ireland ſubjugated by the domina- 
tion of an Engliſh P—— C-— which put in re- 


quiſition 
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quiſition its revenues, and controlled at will 
its parliament, and its laws. | 

Now and then, however, the nation diſco- 
vered ſymptoms of political exiſtence. The firſt 
dawn of Iriſh freedom may be diſcerned on 
paſſing the ORennial Bill in the year 1768. 

The Parliament of Ireland, antecedent to that 
| period, was only determinable on the demife of 
the Crown, and conſequently could be deemed, 
at beſt, but an ariſtocratical fenate. In 1770 
an effort was made to aſcertain the mdependence 
of the Iriſh Parliament, by rejecting the money- 
bill, a bill always framed conformable to Poyning's 
law, in the Engliſh Cabinet. The then Vice- 
roy—Lord 1ownsnuenDd, could not reliſh ſuch 
democratic proceedings, and the bill was there- 
fore ſtifled at its birth. The intentions of the 
Britiſh G towards Ireland, were indeed 
ſufficiently obvious—by its introducing, and 
cauſing to be paſſed—the perpetual Mutiny-Bill, 
—an Ad, which puts the Nation, at any time, 
under martial law, and ſecures to England her 
ſupremacy by the logic of the Bayonet. 

At length—the GREAT EVENT commenced, 
which forms the moſt diſtinguiſned æra in the 
chronicles of the human race, 'and Ireland has 
had the honour of taking the lead among the 


nations 
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vations of Europe —in receiving leſſons of li- 


berty and independence from America. 

During the fateful American war, by the 
miſmanagement and improvidence of its condue- 
tors, Ireland was drained of its military and left 
abſolutely defenceleſs. Then it was that the 
Deliverers of their Country—the IRISH Vo- 
LUNTEERS aroſe. The annals of nations fur- 
niſh no example of a military inſtitution that 
comprehended ſo much virtue and patriotiſm, 
or that was attended with ſuch beneficial conſe- 
quences. . This ſingular army of Citizens 
EpmunDd BurxkE,—long before his political 
apoſtacy,—defines—* New in its kind, and ade- 
« quate in its purpoſes. It effected its end 
ce without its exertion, it was not under the 
« authority of. the law moſt certainly ; but it 


« derived from an authority {till higher ; and 


* as they ſay of Faith, it is not contrary to 
« reaſon but above it; ſo this army did not 


* ſo much contradia. the ſpirit of the law as 


6« ſuperſede it.“ ProteQing the Country from 
a threatened invaſion may be reckoned among 
the leaſt important of its ſervices. So ef- 
feQually were interior peace and ſecurity pre- 
ſerved, that the Banditti which infeſted the 
kingdom were no more heard of, and the very 
names of White-Boys, and Right-Boys, and 
, Steel- 
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Steel-Boys, and Defenders ceaſed to be re- 
membered. In fine, in this golden age of 
Ireland, the Jails were tenantleſs, andthe Judges 
idle, the animoſities of Party were extinguiſſied, 
the rights of hoſpitality were liberally and uni- 
verſally exerciſed, without any diſcrimination of 
ſation or religion. Men, hitherto at variance 
—without knowing why, began to perceive that 
they were brethren and fellow citizens, whoſe _ 
rights and intereſts were nearly the ſame, and the 
Proteſtants became not leſs conſcious than the 
Preſbyterians and Roman Catholics—that they 
themſelves were included in the ſubjeQion of 
their countrymen, and that they exiſted in a 
ſtate of ſervile dependancy—at once the inſtru- 
ments and the ſlaves of foreign domination. Of 
this union of an armed nation—the partial but 
important revolution of 1782 was the natural 
conſequence; and fear, together with the con 
currence of a ſhort-lived patriotic adminiſtration, 
1 obtained at length thoſe juſt rights which national 
prejudice and illiberality never would have vo- 
lyntarily conceded, - 

Iriſh independence was, however, virttally 
but nominal, foraſmuch as Britiſh Supremacy _ 
gained by Influence what it loſt in Power, and 
corruption was eſtabliſhed into a ſyſtem. © In 
i this country,” Lord Moixa emphatically 
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obſerved, * Corruption was ſuppoſed to exiſt ; 
but here it had the decency to veil itſelf; in 
« Ireland, however, Corruption ſtalked abroad 
© unveiled, and with the pravity of a prof. 
de titute.“ 

This mode of proceeding, applying directly 
to the paſſions and weakneſſes of men, has been 
but, too ſucceſsful; but to make it yet ſurer, 
Britiſh Influence conjured up a ſtate chimera, 
which has been termed © Proteſtant Aſcendan- 
cy. that ſerved for a ſtalking-horſe to entrap 
that honeſty which it was unable to corrupt. 

Such, my Lord, are the cauſes which may aſſiſt 
to develope the extraordinary conduct of the 
M in ſacrificing a Nobleman no leſs 
eminent for his Abilities than his Virtues, to- 
gether with the welfare of ſo conſiderable a part 
of the Britiſh Empire, and the conſequent ſafety 
of the whole, to the patronage and ſupport of a 
Junto, without whoſe aſſiſtance it would be im- 
poſſible for bim to preſerve his dominancy over 
Ireland. | 

Of the removal of certain perſons from offi. 
cial fituations—Earl FZ WILLIAM has nar- 
rated the whole proceedings fo circumſtantially, 
and fo perſpicuouſly, that whoever is capable 
of feeling a generous or virtuous emotion, muſt, 
on the perulal of his letters, fincerely ſympathize 
with 


tau i 


with him, and be fully convinced that © he had 
been compelled, by. inceſſant ſolicitations and 
the moſt urgent importunities, to undertake the 
arduous taſk for which he relinquiſhed all his 
comforts ;—that the Catholic queſtion entered 
not inthe ſmalleſt degree into the cauſe of his re- 
cal ;—that the terrifying enumerations of evils 
and miſeries to reſult to the empire from a mea- 
ſure which his enemies affect to confider as hav- 
ing either originated excluſively with himſelf 
or been hurried on by him raſhly, precipitately, 
or without conſent or conſultation ought not to 
be regarded ;—for, had Mr. BrRESFORD never 
been diſmiſſed, theſe miſeries would never have | 
been heard of, and his Lordſhip would have 
remained ;**—* but, ſo remaining,” lays his 
Lordſhip, I ſhould have been diſgraced in- 
deed; diſgraced by the failare of all the mea- 
ſures which I had*planned for the public wel- 
fare, and loaded with all the odium whichthat man 
and his connections have entailed upon that 
government which I was ſent to diſplace. 

You, my Lord, “pretend not to form a com- 
prehenſion of the alarming Power to Govern- 
ment of the BERESTORD Family or Followers.“ 
In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to 
trace the cauſe as well as to account for the 
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« Metamorphoſis” from the * Clerks which you 
ce left them, to the Miniſters which Lord Firtz- 
« wiLL1aM found them.” 

That Nobleman was indeed moſt unfit for a 
Lord Lieutenant of the old ſtamp; © his cha- 
& rafter was not made to be vile and ſubſervi- 
« ent. He was rather too delicate to tread in 
the dirty foot-prints of his predeceſſors, and too 
proud to be checked with a hook in his nofe, 
by a M on this ſide of the water, and a 
Lord C on the other. He was beſides 
too generous and too wiſe to barter his fame, 
his honeſty, and his nobility for the emoluments 
of office. 

Strange! that there are men, who, blinded 
by vanity, avarice, or love of power, might 
move in their proper ſphere with credit to them- 
ſelves and advantage to their neighbours, but 
who wilfully forſake the obvious walk that na- 
ture marked out for them, and impotently and 
aukwardly eſſay to mount the ladder of ambi« 
tion only for 


The hand of Scorn 
To point his flow and moving Finger at. 


My Lord, it was impoſſible that the late Vice- 
roy could fulfil the grand obje& of his miſſion, 
without, 


„ 


without a total change ef men and meaſures, 
but ſuppoſing the meaſures were not to be pur- 
ſued, he was nevertheleſs juſtifiable in removing 
the men. | | 

It is ever baleful to the welfare and happineſs 
of the community, when a numerous party, co- 
hering together by the cement of conſanguinity 
and of intereſt, forms as it were, in the midſt of 
a ſtate, a center of attraction, —a nucleus of 
privileges, power and influence, whoſe vortex, 
pervading the utmoſt limits of the political ſy[- 
tem, whirls into its ſphere of attion every move- 
ment of the exiſting government, and involves 


in its own particular circumvolutions the general 


intereſts of the nation. 

That the Iriſh firſt C——— of the R 
has been a faithful ſervant of the Crown is, I 
believe, unqueſtionable ; but does it never hap- 
pen—that a zealous ſupporter of its Preroga- 
tives, proves himſelf, in the exerciſe of his of- 
fice, an enemy to the general and local intereſts 
of the people? —Eertain it is, that Mr. B -— 
is a moſt unpopular charatter in Ireland, and if 
the charges alledged againſt him be true, he 
juſtly earns his unpopularity.—He is accuſed of 
having encumbered the R by unneceſ- 
.fary vexations and perplexing exattions, which, 
while they embarraſs the fair trader, contribute 

| nothing 
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nothing to its increaſe. His ſupport of the Diſ- 


tillerics and dereliction of the Breweries, is as 
notorious as it is flagitious ; but by this, G 
obtains too important purpoſes, —an increaſe of 
Revenue, and a means of controling the popu- 
lace, —by rendering that infernal poiſon, Ardent 
Spirits, acceſſible to them, and thus keeping 
them in a ſtate of depravity, ignorance, ſervi- 
lity and wretchedneſs. The expenditure on the 
new Cuſtom Houſe and its appendages, with its 
inde ſinable train of peculating jobs, is another 


ſubject of public diſguſt and indignation. This 


ſtupendous and magnificent fabric, which is a 


monumental ſatire on the ſcanty trade of the 


Iriſh metropolis, is ſuppoſed to have coſt the 


nation a million of money, A great part of it 
is appropriated for dwellings—or rather palaces 
E for the C-———s. Mr. B 


| has ſe- 
cured for himſelt the left Wing, which is fitted 
up in a ſtile of royal magniſicence. 

But, my Lord, ſuppoſe the Family and F ol 
lowers had not engroſſed all the lucrative poſts 


and employments, together with all the power, 


patronage, and influence in every department of 


the ſtate;—admitting that they are not proud, 


venal, rapacious, and deſpotic ;—yet, foraſ- 
much as they have incurred public odium, as 


'they have become obnoxious to the people, 


and 
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and as their ſupremacy is univerſally reprobated 
and deteſted, it would ſurely have been wiſe in 
his M s M at this critical period, 
to have conſented to the removal of ſuch men 
from official and oſtenſible ſituations. 

After all, the diſmiſſal of the B— — was 
perhaps but a ſecondary conſideration with Mr. 
P : for are there any ſuppoſable amities or 
connettions that a miniſter would not ſacrifice to 
his views and intereſts? The truth is, the men 
with whom Earl FiTzw1LL1am aſſociated in 
his councils, poſſeſſing the entire confidence of 
the people, and reſolving to purſue patriotic and 
popular meaſures, were therefore peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the M - for could he conſiſt. 
ently countenance ſuch meaſures in Ireland, 
while he himſelf purſued diametrically oppokite 
ones here ? 

My Lord! In times like the preſent, this pub- 
lic ſtruggle for patronage is unſeaſonable and 
unſeemly. To ſquabble about the plunder of a 
ſhip juſt on the point of foundering in a ſtorm, 
has always been conſidered as the height of 
madneſs, and the laſt efforts of deſpair. 

The advocates for the M , in this un- 
precedented caſe, ground all their arguments on 
two points—that it is the King's undoubted pre- 
rogative to diſmiſs his ſervants from official ſi- 
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tuations whenever he pleaſes ; and, that the recal 
of Earl FITzwWILLIAu conveyed, either di- 


realy or by implication, no degree of blame on 


him, or on thoſe who adviſed his Majeſty to the 
meaſure. Now, although the prerogatives of 
the Crown are admitted to be irrefragible, yet, 
as his Majeſty, whenever he exerciſes any act of 


| his prerogative, always conſults his confidential 


ſervants, it is alſo the undoubted privilege of 
Parliament to inveſtigate. the cauſe and motive 
which induced thoſe ſervants to adviſe ſuch an 
att. 

Ts it not therefore clearly evident, that as his 
M s M——, in the preſent inſtance, 
repelled an inveſtigation, and refuſed to explain 


their motives for advilikg his Majeſty to recal 


the Chief Governor of Ireland in the middle of 


a ſeſſion the moſt critical in point of the ſitua- 
tion of the two kingdoms that was ever known, 
and at a time when it was peculiarly neceſſary 
that the people of both ſhould be as unanimous 
as poſſible, that an high degree of blame, or 


even criminality, attaches, either to the perſon 


fo, on a ſudden, recalled, without any reaſon 
aſſigned, or to thoſe who adviſed his recal? 
Indeed, my Lord, this ſhameleſs proceeding ig 
an inſult to the common ſenſe of mankind ; for 
however the M may affeQ, in the face of 


che 
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the world, to exculpate the noble Earl, he moſt 
evidently encourages ſerious charges againſt him, 
of precipitant conduct in the meaſures of his 
adminiſtration. And in this point you, my Lord, 
ſeem to coincide with the M ; nay, you 
feel “ a ſtrong ſhock of alarm” at the prompti- 
tude with which the late Chief Governor of 
Ireland entered upon the Catholic buſineſs. Yet, 
methinks your Lordſhip, of all men, ought to 
be fully impreſſed with the folly and danger of 
procraſtination ; as it was that fatal cauſe which 
rendered the brilliant diſplay of your—dreſs and 
addreſs, and courtly qualifications, before a ſurly 
and unpoliſhed Republican Congreſs, null and 
ineffeftual. Had the Commiſſion in which you 
preſided been well timed, there is no queſtion but 
your—red- heels—-chapeau-bras—-and-—the 
« chifſelled bluſhes”* of your buſt—would have 
been irreſiſtible, and the United States at this 
day might have formed a part of the Britiſh 

Empire. | 
What applied then to America will now apply 
to Ireland; if conceſſions are to be granted, no 
time ſhould be loſt in granting them. How 
was the public mind affected when Lord FiTz- 
WILLIAM aſſumed the government of that king- 
dom? All deſcriptions of people looked up to 
him as the angel of their deliverance, and the 
1 _ guar» 
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guardian genius of their rights. An univerſal 
ſhout of acclamation burſt from every part of 
the kingdom at once, and congratulatory ad- 
dreſſes poured in from all quarters, all expreſſing 
as if by one voice, that Earl FIT z WILLIAM, by 
the public meaſures propoſed to be adopted by 
him, and by aſſociating in his councils men of 
virtue and talents, had proved himſel rue 
friend of Ireland, and he therefore juſtly merits 
the entire confidence of the nation._ On the 
rumour of his recal, the addreſſes of condolence 
were, if poſſible, more numerous and expreſſive, 
c“ They lamented that they were about to be de- 
« prived of a Chief Governor who had endeared 
* himſelf to the country by repreſſing prodigality, 
& corruption, and venality, and by his endeavors 
© to unite a whole nation in one common band 
ce of brotherly affection. His departure,” they 
added, ** would leave them hopeleſs, inaſmuch 


s as they dreaded, that the ſame men who had 


“lately exerciſed the government, would re-al-. 
e {ume their power and their places, and conſe-, 
** quently, that the venal, profuſe, and tyrannical 
« meaſures of the former A would 
« be ſyſtematically perſevered in.“ : 

There 1s one paſſage in Lord FiT2WILLI AM'S 
Letters, from which I cannot avoid diſſenting. 
He obſerves, that to his meaſures Mr. P 


has 
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has no objeQion; and he predicts that he will 
adopt them by the medium of his ſucceſſor. 
But, hitherto the courſe of events has not veri- 
fied this prediction. Its accompliſhment, not- 
withſtanding, may be intended by the M 
at a future and more convenient period; at a 
period when an un1on of che two kingdoms 
ſeems ambiguouſly alluded to, as the ſtipulated 
price of further conceſhons. To effect an 
UN10N, in the preſent temper of the times, 
would indeed be an Herculean atchievement, 
almoſt as arduous as to join the two countries by 
a bridge or a cauſeway, At the ſame time, it 
mult be confeſſed, that no attempt appears too 
arduous for a M „ endued with coloſſal 
power to undertake, except—relinquiſhing that 
power. The world, however, has only to judge 
of future deſigns by exiſting meaſures, and thoſe 
do not warrant any ſuch conjecture; on the 
contrary, the Catholic Emancipation Bill has 
been ſince thrown out in the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons by a great majority; by a majority 
which a month before was prepared moſt obſe- 
quiouſly to ſupport the meaſure. 

My Lord, ſuch unbluſhing venality, ſuch 
public turpitude, and ſuch political proſtitution, 
Ipeak more emphatically for the neceſſity of a 
Parliamentary Reform in Ireland, than volumes 
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of the moſt convincing and moſt eloquent de- 
clamation. 

Theſe are the methods, theſe are the arts, the 
M employs to effectuate his purpoſes, 
and to preſerve his dominancy. By ſuch ma- 
nœuvring he has ruled for twelve years a cring- 


ing and cowering nation, with the iron ſceptre 


of a Deſpot. | 
But leſt, through the riſing indignation of the 


. people, this ſyſtem, in Ireland, ſhould fail, he 


ſeems determined, © with a mighty hand and an 
e out-ſtretched arm,” to ſupport it. Why elſe 
are the juſt demands of the Roman Catholics 
refuſed, after hope and expectancy had been ſo 
long held out to them? Why elſe, at this aw- 
ful criſis, are troops tranſporting to Ireland ?— 
What! Is it by the blood-ſtained arms of a 
ſhattered and diſcomfited army the M 
propoſes to conciliate the affeflions of a nation? 


Is it by transferring the ſeat of war from the 


fateful banks of the Sambre and the Scheldt to 
the 'Shannon and the Boyne, he would ſettle its 
diſputes and reconcile its differences? This 


might do, perhaps, to ſuppreſs the irregular ſal- 


lies of illegal inſurrection; but it is quite ano- 

ther affair, when a people, united and unanimous 

—Wwhen FOUR MILL1ONs of voices demand, in 

a conſtitutional but determined tone, a oe 
| © 
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of grievances. Is it that the Empire is ſtill 
too unwieldy after the loſs of America,—that he 
wiſhes to difincumber it of Ireland alſo Or, 
bas there not been blood enough ſpilled,—or, 
are not the people ſufficiently taxed, that mea- 
ſures harſh, and coerſive, and unprecedented in 
the hiſtory of the Engliſh Conſtitution are to be 
perſiſted in? = 
To be able to effect ſuch things, is doubtleſs 
a proof of uncommon ability in the M » 
or of uncommon ſtupidity in the people. Yet, 
if we ſeek for other great talents in Mr. P——>, 
than thoſe requiſite for corrupting and ſecuring 
parliamentary majorities, we ſhall Teek in vain, 
His inflated ProjeQs, that promiſed ſuch prodi- 
gious things, have produced only abortions. 
His ſchemes and his expedients,—begun in fire 
and flame, —have uniformly ended in fume and 
vapour. Yet unadmoniſhed and undiſmayed by 
a ſeries of dreadful diſaſters, defeated in all his 
plans, and duped by all his allies, he {till perſe- 
veres with unaccountable infatuation to carry on 
a ruinous war, and to drive, —by meaſures as 
irritating as unjuſt, a greatly injured people to 
rebellion and deſpair. But the M 


is 
alarmed!—“ Will that M———” obſerves Mr. 
GrATTAN, © who has loſt Flanders—who has 
* loſt Holland—who has loſt part of Germany 
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* —who has fubſidized Catholics—who has 


gone to German Catholics for every penny- 


* worth of blood and pound of fleſh he has facri- 


* ficed, wilt ke rather continue to lofe the empire 
* by fubſidizing Catholics, than preſerve the 
« Conſtitution and the empire by Catholic 
* Iriſh? The M — is alarmed! was he 
* alarmed at the loſs of the Weſt Indies was 
* he alarmed at the Toſs of Holland was he 
* alarmed at the fue ceffive defeats of our armies ? 


© No; this he bore with fortitude ; but when the 


people of Ireland are brought within the conſti- 
r tutron, then tears! tears ſuch as miniſters ſhould 
ed over falling empires; tears ſuch as the fe. 
nate of Carthage ſhed, when, unmoved at the 
defeat of their Hannrsar, they wept at the 
* miſcarriage of a petty cabal!“ However, the 
time may, pofſibly, not be very remote, when 
this alarming M——, this fhepherd's boy, ſhall 
call for help, but call in va 'n—when the wolf is 
yeally approaching. 

My Lord, it is a circumſtance of true oy 
to be objectionable to Mr. P——, becauſe ta- 


| tents, virtue and public fpirit are incompatible - 


with the ſervile fubſerviency that he requires: 
By recalling Earl Fitzw1iLt1am from a go- 
vernment, by him fo auſpictoufly commenced, 
he has,” indeed, © depofed a faithful ſervant 
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e of the Crown, and a beneficial Governor 
« for the people of Ireland; and, let me add, 
a Governor better qualified than any other man 
in his Majeſty's dominions to repreſent his Ma- 
jeſty in that kingdom, and to conciliate the af- 
fections of every deſcription of its inhabitants. 
—'The W A has been bruted by 
the m | Trumpeters, as a model of Vicere- 
gal wiſdom and conduct, and invidiouſly oppo- 
ſed to the Government of Earl FirzwiLLtang 
it will be ſeen by the contraſt, what qualities 
are neceſlary in a M— 's eſtimation to con- 
ſtitute the wiſdom of an Iriſh Viceroy. 

The political crimes and turpitude, which 
for ages harralled and oppreſſed the devoted 
Kingdom of Ireland, were, during Lord W—s . 
Viceroyſhip matured and perfected. The moſt _ 
ſcandalous venality was, with brazen effrontery, 
openly practiſed, The Peerage was. publicly 
fold for money, to any one rich or ſhameleſs 
enough to become a purchaſer.— Such a. Traf-_ 
fic, my Lord, ſo infamous and impudent, is a 
pointed ſatire on the very nature and effence of 
titled honours, and moſt degrading to the dig- 
nity of the Houſe of Lords. The Forces which 
were to remain in Ireland for its defence were 
ſent to be butchered on the Continent, expreſſ- 


ly 
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Iy contrary to law, and at the imminent riſque 
of loſing the country, Immenſe ſums of the 
public money were laviſhed on the unqualified 
traffic of human fleſh, without legal ſanQion, 
1 account or ſecurity. In fine, almoſt all the 
1 places and offices of profit and truſt were, on 
{ the eve of the ſaid Chief G r's depar- 
q | ture, diſtributed among his creatures and adhe- 
rents, and their very reverſions ſo beſtowed as 
to put them out of the om of the Crown for 
|: years to come. 

To overthrow this ſhameleſs Syſtem, and to 
fubſtitute in its place—wiſe, juſt, and patriotic 
meaſures—form the grand features of Earl FiTz- 
WILLIAu's adminiſtration, In effecting this, 
de diſplayed extraordinary Talents and Inte- 
grity ;—he aſſociated in his councils, men of 
the firſt-rate abilities, and of the moſt unble- 
; miſhed reputation, men who had juſtly acquired 
= the unbounded confidence of the People, and 
Y | | who ſerved their country without place or pen- 
F fon; —he united All Parties in the ſupport of a 
i” | hateful and ruinous war,—not that the nation 
| | approved of either its principles or continuance, 
| but from the generous reſolution, —even while 
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inevitable deſtruction ſeemed impending,—*® that 


« Ireland would ſhare the fate of, and ſtand 
« or. 
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* or fall with Great Britain;'*——be obtain- 


ed, in conſequence, unprecedented ſupplies 
of men and money towards the defence of the 
empire;—he overthrew the hydra of corruption, 
and had he remained, would effectually have 
deſtroyed it;---laſtly, the grand object of his be- 
nevolent policy extended even to the cottages 
of the poor, who were at length, after long com- 
plaining, relieved from the diſtreſſing HearthTax. 
He encouraged the breweries, and reſtrained the 
immoderate conſumption of ſpirituous liquors, 
which had ſo dreadfully affected the health, mo- 
rals, and indultry, of the lower orders. He 
aboliſhed the odious and deteſted Police; an in- 
ſtitution that anlwered no other purpoſe than— 
to increale patronage, to tax and oppreſs the coun- 
try, and to diſgrace and corrupt the magiſtracy. 
He regulated the Treaſury Board, which before 
was managed with ſcandalous and laviſh profu- 
tion. He preferred a charatter---pre eminent 
in learning and virtue---to the Primacy, and, 
contrary toprecedent, but conformable to juſtice, 
he appointed from out of the Univerlity the per- 
{on beſt qualified to govern it. Laſtly, the grand 
object of his adminiſtration was the total eman- 
cipation of the Roman Catholics, a ſubjett which 
has been already fully treated of. 

By having performed fo much in ſo ſhort a 
time, we may form an idea, —what immenſe ad- 
vantages would have accrued to Ireland, had 
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L 
Carl FrrzwILLIAM remained the accuſtomary 
term of three years in the Government: his own 
eſtate in that country is an epitome of what the 
whole iſland would probably have been, —a ter- 
reſtrial Paradiſe - where all is ſmiling, proſperous 
and happy, where the peaſants are ſubſtantial 


farmers, and the farmers—gentlemen, But 


alaſs! in the midſt of this gotden dream, while the 
Viceroy was aſſiduoufly employed in correcting 
abuſes and redreffing grievances, —while he was 
meditating on plans for future improvements, he 
was ſuddenly recalled. | | 
The ignominy and treachery of this precipi- 
tate meaſure reſts entirely on thoſe, who, with 
more than Pruſſian perfidy, firſt cajoled the na- 
tion of their reſources, and afterwards refuſed to 
redreſs thoſe grievances which they had previ- 
ouſly ſtipulated, ſhould be the reward of its ge- 
nerous and unexampled contributions. 
My Lord!—I know not which more excites. 
my indignant aſtoniſhment,—the deſperate teme- 
rity of the m. or the ſtaviſh verſatility of 
the majority of the I P———; the firſt, — 
in urging, at fuch a critical and unſeafonable 
time his didtatoria}meaſures, and trampling— 
with haughty arrogance, the laws of honour 
and juſtice under his feet; and the other, —in 
veering about, —a true political weather- cock, — 
to his every breath, equally complying whether 
that breath is to move it a point, or whirl it ound 
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the whole compals of corruption. In vain do 
raaſon, juſtice, honour, danger, and neceſſity 
plead;—there fit the hirelings of venality, col- 
ledted from brothels, taverns, and gaming tables, 
vaciferating for the queſtion, while the moſt con- 
vincing logic is ſcofted at, and the molt brilliant 
eloquenee unheeded. Theſe deaf adders, prone 
and creeping in all the mire and filth of political 
proſtitution, © ſhut their ears to the voice of the 
« charmer—charm he ever ſo wiſely,” and de- 
cide on every ſalutary and patriotic motion, by a 
previous queſtion, or a vote of adjournment. 
What can be expected from perſiſting in ſuch 
a ſcheme of government? what but general in- 
dignation, irretrievable coun, and ultimate 
xuin to the empire. | 

At this awfully eventful period, when every 
new day teems with ſome dreadful and unlooked- 
for viciſſitude - when the old frame of civil in- 
ſtitutes is unhinged and disjointed, and the 
Thrones of the earth are ſhaken to their foun- 
dations—when the dangerous Secret has gone 
forth, never=-never to be recalled, THAT THE 
PEOPLE; ACTING IN CONCERT, AND CON= 
$CIOUS OF THEIR POWER, ARE IRRESISTI- 
BLE, there are but two poſſible expedients that 
G—— can make uſe of, to allay the riſing fer- 
ment of diſcontent and diſaſfetion—Corrciowu 
and Reprtss. The firſt cannot produce per- 
ent effects, while its immediate operation 
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muſt be terrible; but the other, as it is founded 
on the immutable laws of juſtice and humanity, 
muſt be the ſafeſt, eaſieſt, and moſt durable, 
becauſe it ſecures obedience to the laws, and 
loyalty to the throne, on the ſureſt of all tenures 
===THE LOVE OF THE PEOPLE, 

1 look therefore to the ſpeedy and total eman- 

cipation of the Iriſh Roman Catholics as an 
event of certitude ; for it is not to be imagined, 
that the M——— can be ſo frantic as to light 
up the torch of civil war to prevent it, He will 
at laſt yield to that dernier ſubterfuge, which his 
arrogance and incapacity have ſo often compel- 
led him to fubmit to-—*© Exiſting circum- 
* ſtances.” 
From this great meaſure, whenever it takes 
place, I augur the happieſt conſequences. It 
muſt eventually induce a Reform in the Conſti- 
tution, as indeed it will be in itſelf a reform of 
infinite importance. Under this impreſſion, my 
Lord, 1 indulge a rational hope, that the Britiſh 
Conſtitution; without convulſion or confuſion, 
will gradually re-afſume its priſtine ſpirit and 
purity, and that the Britiſh Empire will once 
more flouriſh, the envy and admiration of all 
nations, 


Sur, O' CONNOR. 
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